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NEW   ZEALAND. 

By  Consul  General   Alfred   A.  Winsloiv,   Auckland. 

The  Auckland  consular  district  comprises  the  entire  Dominion  of 
New  Zealand,  with  consular  agents  at  Christchurch  and  Dunedin  in 
South  Island  and  Wellington  at  the  lower  extremity  of  North  Island. 

The  city  of  Auckland  has  a  population,  including  its  immediate 
suburbs,  of  about  130,000  and  is  located  on  a  veiy  accessible  and  com- 
modious harbor,  well  supplied  with  dock  facilities  for  quick  handling 
of  freight,  being  equipped  with  up-to-date  machineiy. 

During  1917  several  streets  of  the  city  were  paved,  and  attention 
was  given  to  completing  and  connecting  the  sewer  systems.  A  move 
is  on  foot  by  the  city  council  to  give  concrete  street  paving  a  thor- 
ough trial  in  the  near  future  in  connection  with  the  concrete  road 
work  that  is  to  connect  the  city  with  the  surrounding  country. 

Work  on  the  water-impounding  dam  for  the  new  550,000,000-gallon 
reservoir  for  the  city  water  supply  made  good  progress  during  the 
past  year  and  when  completed  will  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  good 
soft  water. 

Business  Conditions. 

Business  conditions  in  New  Zealand  at  the  beginning  of  1917  were 
exceptionally  promising,  but  as  the  shortage  of  shipping  space  be- 
came more  marked  business  began  to  slow  down  very  materially ;  at 
the  close  of  the  year  the  volume  of  busiiiess  had  decreased  from  40  to 
50  per  cent,  without  any  promise  of  increase  during  1918.  The  stocks 
of  imported  goods  in  the  warehouses  in  New  Zealand  at  the  close  of 
the  year  were  "very  much  below  normal  demands,  with  a  good  de- 
mand for  most  lines  from  the  country  trade.  The  balance  of  trade  for 
the  year  increased  from  $33,810.758 'for  1916  to  $51,905,858  for  1917; 
this  was  entirely  due  to  the  difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary  sup- 
plies and  the  impossibility  of  getting  shipping  space  to  bring  them 
forward,  as  exports  showed  a  decline  of  $8,221,418  as  compared  with 
191G. 

At  the  close  of  1917  the  British  Government  had  taken  New  Zea- 
land supplies  to  the  value  of  $225,000,000,  and  if  sufficient  shipping 
space  can  be  suj^plied  it  is  expected  that  shipments  of  meat,  butter, 
cheese,  wool,  hides,  skins,  etc.,  to  Great  Britain  for  1918  will  reach  a 
total  of  $135,000,000. 

Financial  Situation  of  New  Zealand. 

The  financial  situation  in  New  Zealand  at  the  lieginning  of  tlic  year 
under  review  was  exccedingl}^  promising,  but  as  time  passed  trade 
began  to  slow  down  and  lack  or  shipping  made  it  difficult  to  export 
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producfs  or  to  brin<j;  forward  (ho  nocessarv  imports.  This  led  to  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  tho  jh'ojjIg  of  this  coiintry  to  economize. 
Avliich  has  increased  until  at  the  present  time  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try are  at  the  lowest  ebb  since  1914.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
country  is  not  fairly  prosperous.  There  is  plenty  of  money  here;  in 
fact,  more  than  the  banks  know  what  to  do  with,  but  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  wait  for  developments,  and  this  doul)tless  will  continue 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  The  finances  of  the  country  are  per- 
fet-tly  safe,  only  a  few  failures,  which  were  of  minor  importance, 
having  occurred  during  the  past  year;  there  is  no  indication  of  a 
panic  or  a  shortage  of  money,  but  the  outlook  is  not  bright  for  busi- 
ness during  1918. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  interest  rates  on  mortgage  loans  have  stiffened 
materially  of  late  and  are  expected  to  increase  in  the  near  future. 
This  is  thought  to  be  the  result  of  the  heavy  war  loans  ))laced  in  this 
country,  which  are  to  be  called  for  during  the  early  months  of  1918. 
Banking  Interests  Prosper. 

New  Zealand  banking  interests  had  a  fairly  prosperous  year,  with 
an  increase  in  deposits  at  the  end  of  June,  1917,  amounting  to  $97,- 
330,000  more  than  the  banks  doing  business  in  this  country  had 
three  years  before  that  date.  The  banks  were  crowded  with  funds, 
and  the  demands  for  loans  were  rather  slack,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  little  doing  in  the  way  of  general  improvements. 

At  the  close  of  1917  the  six  banks  doing  business  in  New  Zealand, 
with  branches  in  the  different  towns  and  cities  of  the  Dominion,  held 
$90,014,273  in  free  deposits,  $G7,049,6(')4  in  fixed  deposits,  and  $48,- 
204,259  in  Government  deposits,  making  a  total  of  $205,268,190. 
These  figures  compare  with  $S7,751,472  free  deposits,  $64,382,243 
fixed  deposits,  and  $30,  945,407  (Tovernment  deposits  for  1910,  making 
a  total  of  $183,079,122.  Bank  loans  for  these  two  years  amounted  to 
$144,354,897  and  $123,114,703,  respectively.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  $31,400,438  paper  currency  in  circulation  in  the  Dominion,  and 
the  banks  held  $48,632,837  in  coin  and  bullion. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  the  New  Zealand  Government  offered 
the  second  Avar  loan  of  $58,398,000,  which  was  largely  taken  control 
of  by  the  banking  interests  of  the  countrj'^,  who  advanced  money  to 
the  subscribers  and  prepared  to  carry  a  portion  of  the  loan  for  them 
to  be  paid  month  by  month.  This  loan  was  oversubscribed  to  the 
extent  of  about  $19,40(),000,  and  was  placed  at  4i-  per  cent  free  of 
income  tax  and  5  per  cent  subject  to  income  tax. 

Government  Receipts  and  Disbursements. 

The  receipts  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ended  March  31,  1917,  amounted  to  $89,385,007  and  the  total  expendi- 
tures to  $08,412,138,  as  compared  with  receipts  of  $70,013,582  and  a 
total  expenditure  of  $00,797,705  for  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The 
direct  taxation  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1917,  amomited  to  $20,- 
101,497,  a  ^ain  of  102  per  cent  over  the  previous  year  while  the  indi- 
rect taxation  produced  $2,354,022.  The  estimated  yield  through 
direct  taxation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1918,  is  lilaced  at 
$35,282,125.  ^  '  '      l 

Notw  ithstanding  the  fact  that  there  was  a  marked  shortage  in  cus- 
toms and  excise  duties  during  1917,  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
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the  Dominion  showed  a  liberal  balance  in  favor  of  the  Government  as 
the  result  of  a  great  increase  in  income  tax.  "  The  following  table 
gives  the  percentage  of  income  derived  from  different  sources  for 
several  fiscal  3'ears: 


Years. 

Ponrccs  of  revenue. 
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Other. 
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50 
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6| 
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0 

n 

I' 
19 
40J- 

Per  cent. 
4 
6 

lOJ 
131 
84 
54 

Per  cent. 
7 

1908-9 

6i 
71 

1913-14 

1914-15       

1915-16 

1916-17 , 

The  New  Zealand  Government  revenue  receipts  for  the  calendar 
year  1917  show  a  gam  of  $14,493,902;  as  compared  with  1916,  the 
income  tax  having  made  a  gain  of  $14,985,705  for  the  year,  Avhile  cus- 
toms duties  showed  a  loss. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Government  aside  from  war  claims  were 
below  the  average,  while  practically  all  of  the  war  claims  were  cov- 
ered by  loans.  The  New  Zealand  public  debt  amounted  to  $447,- 
181,882  on  March  31,  1914,  and  to  $611,098,644  on  March  31,  1917, 
to  which  should  now  be  added  the  sum  of  $77,864,000,  the  amount  of 
the  second  war  loan. 

Another  war  loan  of  $48,665,000  is  to  be  offered  locally  in  March  or 
April,  1918,  with  interest  at  4^  per  cent  free  of  income  tax. 

Public  Improvements. 

Little  was  done  in  the  way  of  public  improvements  during  1917 
either  on  the  part  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  or  of  the  different 
municipalities  of  the  Dominion,  save  to  complete  works  that  were 
under  construction  and  greatly  needed. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1917,  the  New  Zealand 
Government  expended  $6,221,737  on  public  improvements.  The  ap- 
propriation for  the  year  ending  ]March  31,  1918,  together  with  bal- 
ance carried  forward,  amounts  to  $10,330,556.  The  Public  Works 
Department  expended  only  a  portion  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
last  fiscal  year,  having  carried  forward  a  large  balance.  It  is  the 
policy  to  hold  a  large  portion  of  the  present  appropriation,  so  as  to 
have  it  readj'  for  development  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  thus  be 
able  to  give  emplo.yment  to  the  returned  soldiers  on  public  works. 

Work  on  the  parliamentary  buildings  at  Wellington  has  proceeded 
through  the  year,  and  the  building  is  expected  to  be  sufHcicnth^  com- 
pleted to  accommodate  the  opening  of  the  next  Parliament  some  time 
in  June,  1918. 

The  municipal  government  at  Auckland  constructed  a  public  mar- 
ket at  a  cost  of  $224,978  and  expended  about  $200,000  additional  on 
the  development  of  an  outlet  from  the  business  section  oi  the  city. 
Preparation  has  been  made  for  extensive  developments,  such  as  ad- 
ditional boulevards,  parks,  roads,  etc.,  when  conditions  return  to 
normal  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Railways  and  Telegraphs. 

Not  nnich  has  been  doing  during  the  past  year  by  way  of  railway 
construction  in  New  Zealand,  but  considerable  preliminary  Avork  has 
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been  in  luind  prepiinitoiy  to  railway  developiiu'iit  at  the  rlose  of  the 
war.  Few  miles  of  new  railway  were  taken  over  by  the  New  Zea- 
land Government.  Durin«2:  (he  fiscal  year  ended  March  81,  1917,  the 
Government  expended  $8,0-21.83i)  on  railway  construction,  bringing 
the  total  investment  in  railway  construction  in  New  Zealand  to 
$U)8,14r).4-J4,  covering  a  mileage  of  :i,l)83  miles. 

During  15*17  the  passenger-train  service  was  reduced  very  greatly, 
owing  to  the  shoi-tage  of  trainmen  and  the  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  curtail  expenses  as  far  as  possible.  There  is  now 
only  one  through  train  each  way  per  day  between  Auckland  and 
Wellington,  and  between  Christchurch  and  Dunedin  and  Inverear- 

fill.     Passenger  fares  were  increased   twice  during  the  year  and 
reight  rates  were  increased  about  8  per  cent,  but  the  receipts  of  the 
Government  railway  show  a  marked  decrease. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1917,  $989,413  was  ex- 
pended on  the  extension  of  the  Government  telegraph  lines,  which 
have  cost  to  date  $15,010,379,  covering  50,320  miles  of  wire.  A 
telegram  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  New  Zealand  for  1  cent  a  word 
with  a  war  tax  of  4  cents  for  each  message,  the  minimum  cost  for 
each  telegram  being  16  cents.  Urgent  messages  are  double  the 
usual  rate.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1917,  there  were 
10,734,168  telegrams  transmitted  over  the  telegraph  lines  of  the 
country,  w^ith  2,779,696  messages  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30, 
1917. 
Cable  Service — Harbor  Improvements. 

New  Zealand  is  served  by  tw^o  cable  lines — one  direct  from  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  and  the  other  via  Australia,  India,  etc. 
These  lines  during  the  past  year  gave  very  satisfactory  service,  al- 
though at  many  times  they  were  overcrow'ded.  The  rate  is  56  cents 
per  word  via  the  Pacific  line  from  New  York  to  New  Zealand  and 
89  cents  per  word  via  the  Eastern  line  through  England.  During 
the  year  week-end  and  deferred  messages  w^re  discontinued. 

The  new  central  wharf  at  Auckland,  with  the  necessary  dock  sheds 
and  buildings,  was  completed  during  1917,  which  gives  this  harbor 
very  up-to-date  shipping  facilities  and  accommodations  for  freight. 
The  Harbor  Board  also  proceeded  with  reclamation  work  to  provide 
additional  room  for  shipping  and  industrial  interests  adjacent  to  the 
water  front.  During  the  year  the  Harbor  Board  refloated  a  $729,975 
loan  locally  at  5^  per  cent.  Since  1904  there  has  been  expended  on 
harbor  improvements  in  this  port  the  sum  of  $6,083,125,  which  brings 
the  total  assets  to  $13,412,035,  with  liabilities  at  $8,218,453. 

Agriculture — Government  to  Take  Wheat  Crop. 

The  1916-17  crop  season  that  closed  June  30,  fell  short  of  normal, 
owing  largely  to  light  rainfall  in  South  Island  and  to  the  seeding  of 
fewer  acres  in  wheat  and  oats.  For  the  season  217,743  acres  were 
seeded  to  wheat,  compared  with  329,708  acres  for  the  previous  season, 
the  yield  being  5,051,227  and  7,120,770  bushels,  respectively;  177,524 
acres  were  seeded  to  oats,  compared  with  213,585  aci-es  for  the  pre- 
vious season,  the  yield  amounting  to  5.371,'^1^^6  and  7,673,001  bushels, 
respectively;  29,040  acres  Avere  seeded  to  barley,  compared  with 
30.435  acres  for  the  previous  season,  yielding  738,050  and  825,051 
bushels,  respectively;  G,359  acres  were  planted  to  corn,  compared 
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with  8,164:  acres  for  the  previous  season,  yielding  274,283  and  34il,780 
bushels,  respectively;  and  26,156  acres  of  potatoes  were  planted,  com- 
pared with  30,886  acres  for  the  previous  season,  yielding  4,989,301 
and  4,989,562  bushels,  respectively. 

The  outlook  for  the  1917-18  harvest  is  good.  There  are  290,000 
acres  of  wheat  seeded,  and  other  small  grains  in  proportion,  with  a 
promise  of  more  than  an  average  yield.  The  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment has  arranged  to  take  over  the  entire  wheat  crop  at  5s.  lOd. 
($1.41)  f.  o.  b.  railway  station  or  port,  with  a  slight  increase  in  the 
price  as  time  passes. 

During  the  1916-17  season  there  were  844,642  acres  in  New  Zealand 
under  cultivation  in  grain  and  pulse  crops,  compared  with  1,034,375 
acres  for  the  previous  season,  with  a  grand  total  of  17,064,797  acres 
under  cultivation,  including  sown  meadows,  orchards,  gardens,  etc., 
as  compared  with  16,984,174  acres  for  the  previous  season.  There 
were  16,154,021  acres  of  native  pasture,  compared  with  16,704,067 
acres  for  the  previous  season. 
Farm  Values  and  Labor. 

The  value  of  farm  lands  has  very  greatly  increased  during  the 
past  decade.  Average  farm  and  pasture  lands  sell  at  $175  to  $225 
per  acre,  and  many  tracts  are  held  at  $250  to  $350  per  acre. 
This  can  be  realized  when  it  is  understood  that  a  farmer 
with  a  herd  of  40  cows  in  the  Auckland  district  realized  $16.42  per 
cow  during  November  last,  and  that  such  returns  are  not  uncommon. 

There  are  about  20,000  persons  employed  on  the  farms  of  New 
Zealand  in  agricultural  pursuits,  not  including  the  owners'  families. 
Farm  labor  has  been  very  scarce  and  wages  high  during  the  year, 
and  now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  sufficient  harvest  hands  at  30 
to  40  cents  per  hour,  and  some  are  demanding  60  cents  per  hour. 

Since  New  Zealand  is  essentially  an  agricultural  and  grazing  coun- 
try it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  manufacturing  will  ever  be  given 
much  attention  other  than  for  home  consumption,  and  then  covering 
only  a  few  lines,  such  as  plain  woolen  cloth,  boots  and  shoes,  certain 
lines  of  ready-made  clothing,  carts  and  vragons,  light  agricultural 
implements,  etc. 

Consolidation  of  Shipping  Companies. 

Following  the  consolidation  of  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co. 
with  the  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  a  part  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Line,  near  the  close  of  1916,  the  Union  Steamship  Co. 
was  absorbed  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Line  about  the  first  of 
July,  1917,  thus  putting  practicall}^  all  of  the  shipping  interests  of 
this  part  of  the  world  under  the  control  of  one  corporation.  Freight 
rates  increased  to  some  extent,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  combine  nuxy 
control  after-war  rates  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  country.  An  effort 
is  being  made  to  organize  an  opj)osition  line,  financed  by  New 
Zealand  capital. 

Shipping  between  the  United  States  and  New  Zealai;d  o.nd  Aus- 
tralia very  fully  satisfied  the  demand  at  the  beginning  of  1917, 
when  the  Luckenbach  Line  Avas  averaging  montlily  sailings  to  this 
Dominion,  but  has  gradually  fallen  off  until  at  this  time  (Febru- 
ary, 1918),  there  is  a  marked  shortage,  which  is  curtailing  American 
imports  very  seriously. 
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Tlie  <*liar<2:es  for  unloading;  cargo  at  this  port  arc  from  3G  cents  to 
48   cents   per   Ion,  owing   to  class  of   cargo,    with   a   cliarge   of   4*2 
cents  j)er  hour  for  overtime  of  customs  ollici^ils. 
War  Bonuses  Granted — Fig-Iron  Plant  Established. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  heavy  increase  in  cost  of  living,  wages 
ha\e  been  increased  in  some  cases,  but  as  a  usual  thing  wai-  bonuses 
have  been  granted  rather  than  increased  salaries,  with  the  idea  that 
stilaries  will  return  to  about  pre-war  rates  when  things  become  nor- 
mal. This  is  especially  true  of  all  Government  civil  employees,  in- 
cluding railway  men.  telegraph  operators,  etc.  Frequently  the  labor 
arbitration  board  fixes  tlie  war  bonus  rather  than  to  increase  the 
regular  wage. 

During  the  year  a  new  industry  Avas  opened  in  the  neighborhood 
of  New  ri} mouth  for  the  production  of  pig  iron  from  the  extensive 
deposits  of  iron  sand  in  that  vicinity.  The  new  plant  was  able  to 
produce  15  tons  of  iron  per  day,  which  is  said  to  be  of  a  high  quality. 
It  is  proposed  to  develop  this  plant  until  it  is  able  to  supply  the 
greater  part  of  the  raw  material  for  this  Dominion. 

The  Dairying  Industry. 

Prices  for  butter  and  cheese  have  been  very  higli  in  New  Zealand, 
and  the  British  Government  has  taken  the  entire  surplus  ])rodnction 
at  $38.20  per  hundredweight  of  112  pounds  for  butter  and  $0.19  per 
pound  for  cheese. 

During  the  dairying  season  from  July  1,  lOlG,  to  June  30,  1917, 
there  were  374,G-11  boxes  of  bntter  valued  at  $7,292,762,  exported,  as 
compared  with  475,707  boxes,  valued  at  $9,260,103  for  the  previous 
year.  During  the  same  years  there  were  83,361  and  62,071  crates 
of  cheese  exported,  valued  at  $2,434,058  and  $1,812,411,  respectively. 
The  United  Kingdom  took  practically  the  entire  export.  At  the  close 
of  1917  the  butter  and  cheese  cold-storage  warehouses  were  crowded, 
but  many  sliipments  have  been  made  since  that  time. 

About  777,439  dairy  cows  were  in  New  2Dealand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  season,  as  compared  w-ith  750,323  for  1916  and  633,733 
for  1911.  Approximately  aO,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  dairy- 
ing industry  in  this  Dominion,  aside  from  the  owners'  families. 

Growth  of  Fresh-Meat  Industry — Live  Stock. 

The  fresh-meat  industry  has  grown  to  quite  important  proportions 
in  this  Dominion,  and  extensive  cold-storage  plants  have  been  erected 
in  connection  with  the  slaughterhouses.  At  the  close  of  1917  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  2,000,000  carcasses  of  mutton  in  cold-stor- 
age plants  in  this  country,  with  additional  space  being  provided  for 
1,300,000  carcasses. 

Prices  for  fat  live  stock  were  very  high,  averaging  about  15  cents 
j)er  pound  for  lambs,  141  cents  for  lambs  over  42  pounds,  12-^  cents 
for  ewes,  from  $11.19  to  $12.65  per  100  pounds  for  best  steers,  from 
$10.46  to  $11.92  per  100  pounds  for  cows  and  heifers,  with  other 
stock  in  proportion. 

New  Zealand  is  a  grazing  country,  Avith  a  larger  number  of  domes- 
tic animals  according  to  i)opulation  than  most  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  Much  attention  has  been  given  the  breeding  of  dairy 
stock  and  fine  breed  of  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton  combined;  of 
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late  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  raising  of  cattle  for  slaugh- 
tering ])iirposes,  especially  in  the  North  Island. 

The  following  table  gives  the  numbers  of  live  stock  in  New  Zea- 
land in  1908,  191G,  and  1917 : 


Live  stock. 

1908 

1916 

1917 

Pigs 

Number. 

24'),  092 

Zm,  259 

53G, 629 

1,2:«,G97 

22, 449, 053 

Nvmber. 
297, 501 
371,331 
750, 323 

1,667,168 
24,788,150 

Number. 
278, 186 

3G7  167 

760  108 

Cattle            

1, 742'  592 

24, 753, 324 

Total .            

24,830,730 

27,874,473 

27, 901, 377 

The  future  for  the  stock-raising  industry  in  New  Zealand  is  very 
promising,  as  there  are  large  tracts  of  timberland  that  have  not 
yet  been  cleared  and  large  sections  of  swamp  lands  to  be  drained. 
It  would  seem  that  the  number  of  domestic  animals  could  be  easily 
doubled  in  this  Dominion.  There  are  about  57,000  persons  emploj'^ed 
in  the  stock-raising  industry. 

Fruit  Industry  of  New  Zealand. 

During  the  191G-17  season  the  fruit  crop  in  New  Zealand  was 
below  the  average,  especially  for  apples;  there  are  prospects  for 
more  than  an  average  crop  for  the  1917-18  season.  During  the  year 
a  large  number  of  fruit  trees  were  set  out  and  much  attention  given 
fruit  culture  in  general.  The  climate  is  well  adapted  to  this  indus- 
try and  much  is  being  made  of  it.  Land  that  would  be  worth  but 
$60  to  $N0  per  acre  for  other  purposes  sells  at  $500  to  $1,000  per  acre 
when  planted  to  producing  apple  orchards. 

There  were  1,514,007  young  nonbearing  fruit  trees  in  the  country 
for  the  season  of  191G-17.  There  were  856,979  bearing  apple  trees, 
the  production  of  618,625  bushels  being  marketed  at  an  average  price 
of  $1.23  per  bushel;  100,359  pear  trees,  jdelding  105,785  bushels, 
which  averaged  $1.35  per  bushel;  202,454  peach  trees,  from  which 
131.271  bushels  were  gathered,  averaging  $1.56  per  bushel;  and  68,218 
apricot  trees,  from  which  40,580  bushels  were  gathered,  averaging 
$1.66  per  bushel.  At  the  close  of  1917  there  were  49,655  acres  planted 
to  commercial  orchards. 

Fruit  growers  of  the  country  have  organized  a  national  associa- 
tion in  order  to  better  handle  the  business,  both  for  home  consump- 
tion and  for  exportation.  It  is  proposed  to  standardize  fruit  pack- 
ages put  up  for  local  consumption  so  as  to  be  sold  without  breaking- 
bulk,  with  an  idea  of  greatlj^  increasing  the  demand  for  fruit. 

The  imi)or(s  of  fresh,  canned,  and  dried  fruits  for  1917  were 
valued  at  $2,101,472,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  a  sub- 
stantial proportion,  according  to  the  best  information  obtainable  at 
this  time.  The  outlook  for  this  business  is  fair  during  the  off  season 
here,  which  is  from  August  to  December. 
Wool  Clip  Bought  by  Government — Sugar  from  Fiji  Isiands. 

The  wool  clip  for  the  season  1916-17  amounted  to  546,300  bales, 
of  which  521.121  bales  were  taken  from  sheej)  and  25,179  bales  from 
lambs,  as  compared  with  510.656  bales  for  the  1915-16  season  and 
562,014  bales  for  the  1914-15  season.     The  1916-17  clip  was  valued  at 
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$58,801,404  by  Iho  (Jovenuiioiit  appniisi'rs,  or  about  $107  per  bale. 
The  entire  dip  was  taken  over  by  the  British  Government  at  a  fixed 
price,  and  the  1917-18  clip  is  to  be  handled  in  the  same  way.  The 
price  fixed  was  55  per  cent  above  the  average  prices  for  the  different 
classes  durine:  the  three  seasons  ])rior  to  the  war.  The  1017-18  wool 
clip  is  coming  forward  earlier  than  usual  and  is  of  a  fair  (luality  and 
heavier  than  last  season's  cliji.  Aliont  11,000  bales  of  this  season's 
clij)  has  been  allotted  to  the  United  States. 

Sugar  for  New  Zealand  comes  almost  entirely  from  the  Fiji 
Islands  antl  is  under  control  of  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
(Ltd.),  which,  according  to  present  arrangements  with  the  Dominion 
Government,  is  supplying  the  trade  at  $10Y.GC  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 
for  granulated  sugar.  This  is  all  cane  sugar  and  of  very  good  (jual- 
ity.  The  company  has  a  refinery  in  this  city  where  practically  iiU 
the  sugar  for  this  Dominion  is  refined. 
Sclieelite  Production  Increased — Coal  and  Gold  Mining. 

The  production  of  scheelite  increased  very  materially  in  this  Do- 
minion during  1917,  but  complete  figures  of  production  can  not  be 
secured  at  this  time.  One  company  has  invested  $500,000  in 
plants  for  the  development  of  this  industry,  and  the  future  looks 
promising. 

The  mining  industry  in  New  Zealand  has  been  declining  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  the  year  1917  suffered  more  than  any  pre- 
vious year,  according  to  the  best  information  obtainable  at  this  time. 
The  decrease  for  1916  as  compared  with  1915  was  $1,925,557.  The 
loss  was  very  largely  in  the  production  of  gold  and  silver,  but  there 
was  some  loss  in  the  amount  of  coal  mined,  owing  to  strikes  and  the 
slowing  down  on  the  part  of  coal  miners. 

During  the  first  11  months  of  1917  there  were  1,750,849  tons  of 
coal  mined  in  this  Dominion,  as  compared  with  1,949,326  tons  during 
the  like  period  of  1916;  with  imports  of  283,814  tons,  compared  with 
290,672  tons  for  1916. 

During  1917  the  Waihi  Gold  Mining  Co.,  operating  mines  in  the 
Thames  district,  took  out  gold  to  the  value  of  $1,608,291,  as  compared 
with  $1,808,002  during  1916.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  group  of  gold 
mines  in  the  country,  having  produced  gold  to  the  Aalue  of  $57,- 
612,649  and  paid  dividends  to  the  amount  of  $24,109,307. 
Shoe  and  Leather  Trade— ^Prices  Increase. 

The  shoe  and  leather  business  of  this  Dominion  was  quite  seri- 
ously handicapped  during  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  diiliculty  of  se- 
curing supplies,  especially  of  leather,  as  but  little  of  the  better  grade 
is  produced  in  this  country.  Before  the  war  most  of  the  leather  c-ame 
from  England,  France,  and  Germany,  but  of  late  American  interests 
have  supplied  much  larger  quantities. 

Boot  and  shoe  factories  prospered  during  the  year,  although  there 
was  a  shortage  of  skilled  workmen  and  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  sup- 
plies. Prices  were  high  and  imports  much  lighter.  American  shoes 
have  been  increasing^n  favor,  notwithstanding  the  preferential  duty 
lor  British-made  shoes. 

The  i)ric(^  of  leather  has  increased  very  greatly  in  this  country 
since  1914  and  is  quoted  now  as  follows:  Kid  for  shoes  from  48  to 
56  cents  per  b(iuare  foot;  tan  kid  91  to  97  cents  per  square  foot; 
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chrome  kip  25  to  35  cents  per  square  foot;  waxed  kip  G8  to  81  cents 
per  square  foot;  and  heavy  sole  leather  $1.10  to  $1,15  per  pound. 
Large  Exports  of  Rabbit  Skins  and  Meat. 

llabbits  arc  a  great  pest  in  some  parts  of  the  Dominion,  especially 
in  the  drier  portions  of  the  South  Island,  where  they  seriously 
damage  crops  and  pastures.  The  ?^ew  Zealand  Government  under- 
takes to  destroy  them  on  the  Crown  lands  and  recjuires  private  owners 
to  assist  in  keeping  doAvn  the  pest.  The  rabbits  arc  trapped,  shot, 
poisoned,  or  killed  in  other  ways.  In  some  localities  rabbit-proof 
fences  are  being  employed,  and  the  use  of  this  will  probably  increase. 

Many  of  the  rabbit  skins  and  some  of  the  carcasses  are  put  to  prac- 
tical use.  During  1916  there  were  5.869,410  rabbit  skins  exported 
from  NcAV  Zealand,  valued  at  $371,825,  as  compared  with  6,090,872, 
valued  at  $243,345,  for  1915.  There  were  3,255,728  frozen  rabbits 
exported  in  1915  and  1,813,409  in  1916.  The  United  States  took  851,- 
132  rabbit  skins  in  1916,  as  compared  with  412,555  for  1915.  At  the 
close  of  1917  there  were  100,000  cases  of  rabbits  in  cold  storage  in  the 
Dominion  ready  for  shipment. 

Hemp  and  Tov; — Lumber  Industry, 

Hemp  and  tow  interests  in  New  Zealand  had  a  prosperous  year, 
considering  the  difficulty  in  getting  their  products  to  market,  due  to 
shortage  of  shipping  space.  The  yield  was  good  and  warehouses 
Avere  kept  well  crowded  during  the  year,  Avith  prices  higher  than  ever 
before.  Hemp  was  quoted  at  the  close  of  the  year  at  $262.79  to 
$277.39  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  and  tow  at  $43,80  to  $53.53  per  ton. 

There  were  54.242  acres  of  hemp  under  cultivation  in  this  country 
during  the  1917  season,  as  compared  with  55,405  acres  for  the  pre- 
vious season. 

Owing  to  the  slump  in  the  building  industry  the  sawmills  of  the 
country  were  not  busj^,  and  imports  and  exports  were  light  as  com- 
l^ared  Avith  normal  years.  The  outlook  is  not  promising  for  1918. 
Official  figures  state  that  there  are  4,540,525  acres  of  virgin  forest 
lands  remaining  in  Ncav  Zealand,  and  this  is  being  cut  so  rapidW 
that  it  is  not  expected  to  last  more  than  40  years. 

The  imports  of  lumber  for  1917  amounted  to  13,941,820  board  feet, 
as  compared  with  18,030,363  feet  for  1916,  of  which  the  United 
States  supplied  much  less  than  formerly. 

There  is  but  a  limited  supply  of  New  Zealand  lumber  suitable  for 
fruit  cases  and  butter  boxes,  for  which  there  is  a  rapidly  growing 
demand.    There  should  be  a  good  opening  for  this  class  of  American 
lumber  here. 
South  Pacific  Island  Trade. 

The  trade  of  the  South  Pacific  Islands  means  much  to  the  mer- 
chants of  New  Zealand,  and  of  Auckland  in  particular.  This  port  is 
in  closer  touch  with  most  of  the  islands  than  any  other  port  either  in 
New  Zealand  or  Australia  and  should  be  a  splendid  distributing 
point  for  the  New  Hebrides,  Fiji,  Cook,  and  Society  Islands,  includ- 
ing Samoa,  with  a  total  population  of  more  than  500,000. 

A  move  is  on  foot  to  arrange,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  a  compre- 
hensive steamship  service  from  (his  city  to  these  islands.  The  busi- 
ness of  these  islands,  which  amounts  to  moie  than  $50,000,000  an- 
62282°— IS— Gla 2 
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niially,  is  prowinp  rapidly.    The  imports  consist  largely  of  manufac- 
tured articles  and  exports  are  principally  raw  material. 

Prices  of  Staple  Articles. 

The  folowin*^  table  fjivcs  the  wholesale  price  of  some  of  the  staple 
articles  in  common  use  in  this  country  at  the  close  of  11)17: 


Articles. 


Apples 60-pouncl  case . 

Barley bushel . 

CK)rn.". do 

ComiRated  sheet  iron long  ton . 

Fencing  wire do. . . 

Flour do . . . 

Linseed  oil gallon . 


Price. 


f2.43 

1.S2 

1.70 

374. 72 

218.99 

18.16 

2.92 


Articles. 


Linseed  oil  cake short  ton. 

Oat.s bushel . 

Oatmeal long  ton . 

Pig  iron do... 

Potatoes,  white do. . . 

Salt do... 

Sugar do. . . 


Price. 


S63.46 
1.13 

116.  SO 
68.33 
34.06 
72.98 

107.66 


Below  are  cfiven  the  retail  prices  of  some  staple  articles  in  demand 
in  New  Zealand  for  the  years  1914,  191G,  and  1917 : 


Articles. 

1914 

1916 

1917 

pound.. 

SO.  10 
.26 
.14 
.07 
.28 
.18 
8.52 

10.12 
.28i 
.16i 
.10 
.48 
.33 

10.21 
.Hi 
.34 
.18 
3.69 
.13i 
.24 
.02 
.05i 

to.  12 

do 

.34 

Beef   

do.... 

.22 

Bread 

2-pound  loaf. . 

.10 

Butter 

pound.. 

.40 

Cheese 

do 

.24 

Coal  

long  ton . . 

10.94 

pound 

.16 

Eees..                 

dozen . . 

.40 
.12 
1.29 
.08 
.22 
.02 
.04 

.48 

Mutton 

pound. . 

.19 

hundredweight . . 

2.67 

pound . . 

.16 

do.... 

.32 

do.... 

.04 

...do.   .. 

.00 

Tourist  Department — Public  Highway  Construction. 

Of  late  there  have  been  more  tourists  traveling  in  New  Zealand 
from  the  United  States  than  for  many  years,  which  did  much  to 
bring  about  the  large  revenue  reported  for  the  Tourist  Department 
in  this  Dominion,  the  amount  being  $1G1,2G1  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1917,  a  gain  of  more  than  $9,733  over  the  previous  record 
year.  The  receipts  for  the  rest  of  1917  probably  fell  somewhat  short 
of  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  but  the  travel  has  been  heavier 
than  usual. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  has  a  very  complete  Tourist  De- 
partment, with  two  specially  good  tourist  stations — one  at  Rotorua 
in  North  Island,  and  the  other  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Cook  in 
South  Island.  These  are  not  only  very  popular  for  New  Zealanders 
but  for  Australians  and  Americans  as  well. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  rural  districts  of  New  Zealand  by 
the  farmers,  dairymen,  and  stockraisers,  together  with  the  very  gen- 
eral use  of  the  motor  car,  has  brought  to  the  fore  the  necessity  for 
better  highways;  the  campaign  for  this  improvement  has  been  inau- 
gurated and  will  open  in  earnest  on  the  return  of  the  soldiers  at  the 
close  of  the  war. 

Concrete  road  construction  Avill  be  an  important  feature  in  this 
general  scheme.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  the  principal  trunk 
roads  of  concrete,  with  stone  and  dirt  roads  as  feeders.    This  will 
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call  for  much  up-to-date  road-construction  machinery,  in  which  the' 
American  manufacturer  excels. 

The  construction  of  the  principal  trunk  higliways  is  in  charge  of 
the  New  Zealand  Government,  while  the  feeders  and  the  unlcecp  of 
the  main  roads  are  at  the  expense  of  the  local  district  road  boards. 
On  March  31,  1017,  the  New  Zealand  Government  had  expended  only 
$54,802,133  on  highway  construction  in  this  Dominion,  including  all 
of  the  bridges  of  importance  in  the  country. 

Public  Trust  Office. 

During  1917  the  Public  Trust  Office  in  New  Zealand,  which  was 
founded  in  1872,  was  reorganized.  This  office  has  done  much  efi'ec- 
tive  work  in  handling  estates,  investigation  of  and  auditing  of  pri- 
vate trust  estates,  acting  as  custodian  of  trusts,  etc.  The  cost  is  very 
moderate,  being  about  2^-  per  cent  for  administering  estates  and 
other  charges  in  proportion ;  and  this  is  without  any  danger  of  loss 
to  the  individual,  as  the  Government  guarantees  the  business.  There 
are  branches  in  all  of  the  more  important  centers  of  the  Dominion, 
with  efficient  officers  in  charge.  This  Government  undertaking  has 
been  a  great  success  and  promises  much  for  the  future.  It  has  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  public  and  is  often  called  upon  to  act  as 
banker  rather  than  a  bank.  Trust  funds  are  loaned  and  credit  is 
given  for  all  moneys  earned. 

In  1905  the  several  offices  had  in  charge  2,965  different  estates, 
trusts,  etc.,  valued  at  $11,955,662 ;  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended 
with  March  31,  1917,  there  were  in  charge  of  the  Public  Trust 
Offices  13,632  different  cases,  valued  at  $39,218,569.  The  offices  have 
handled  trusts  exceeding  $389,320,000  in  value  and  now  give  employ- 
ment to  700  persons. 

Hydroelectric  Development. 

In  discussing  the  industrial  development  of  New  Zealand,  the 
Capital  and  Labor  Review,  a  publication  in  the  interest  of  capital 
and  labor  in  Ncav  Zealand,  makes  the  following  statement  relative 
to  Avater-power  development  in  this  countr}': 

There  is  no  country  so  lavishly  provided  with  uniformly  distributed  water 
power  as  New  Zealand.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  3,500,000  horsepower 
of  potential  hydroelectric  power  running  to  waste  in  this  country,  and  this 
estimate  does  not  include  sources  of  less  than  1,000  horsepower. 

The  Government  has  put  in  an  extensive  hydroelectric  plant  at 
Lake  Coleridge  that  has  done  much  for  the  development  of  Christ- 
church  and  vicinity,  with  great  possibilities  for  the  future,  as  only 
3  of  the  8  or  10  2,000-horsepower  units  have  been  installed  as  yet. 
This  plant  supplies  power  to  the  public  at  only  a  A-ery  small  margin 
above  cost  Avitli  fair  interest  rate  and  reasonable  depreciation  allow- 
ances. The  city  of  Christchurch  gets  free  lighting  for  the  city  streets 
from  the  Lake  Coleridge  Government  plant,  paying  about  1|  cents 
per  unit  for  current  for  other  uses.  Christchurch  supplies  current 
to  private  parties  for  lighting  at  7  cents  per  unit  and  for  industrial 
uses  at  1-}  cents  per  unit.  The  Lake  Coleridge  plant  supplied  the 
city  of  Christchurch  Avith  0.00^),000  units  during  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1917,  as  conipased  Avith  about  3,000,000  units  for  the  jn-e- 
vious  year. 
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Additional  liydrooloctric  plants  will  be  installed  by  the  Govern- 
ment following  (he  close  of  the  war,  and  a  stronpj  company  has  been 
formed  to  make  use  of  a  large  amount  of  this  power  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ditfercnt  jiroducts.  principally  nitrate  and  carbide,  both  of 
Avhich  are  extensively  used  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

It  is  proposed  to  open  two  or  three  plants  in  North  Island  and 
connect  them  up  with  a  trunk  line  from  Auckland  to  Wellington,  so 
as  to  supply  both  cities  and  all  the  near-by  towns  and  cities  along  the 
line.  Additional  sites  will  be  developed  later  as  required  to  supply 
the  demand.  It  is  estimated  that  500,000  or  000,000  horsepower  could 
be  developed  for  such  a  purpose  at  a  comparatively  reasonable  co.st. 
Moving- Picture  Business — Farmers'  Cooperative  Associations. 

The  moving-picture  business  in  New  Zealand  enjoyed  a  prosperous 
year.  There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  class  of  films  shown, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Government  censor,  who  passed 
4,368,370  feet  of  films  during  the  nine  months  ended  December  31, 
1917,  During  this  time  37  films  were  rejected,  while  cuts  varying 
from  a  few  feet  to  700  feet  w-ere  made  in  232  films. 

There  are  about  320  theaters  and  halls  where  moving  pictures  are 
regularly  shown,  the  charges  being  from  12  to  2-1  cents  according  to 
location  in  the  theater,  with  a  few  picture  shows  \vith  a  general  ad- 
mission at  6  cents.  Fully  80  per  cent  of  the  picture  films  shown  in  this 
country  are  from  the  United  States. 

The  farmers  of  New  Zealand  have  organized  cooperative  trading 
associations  that  are  accomplishing  much  for  the  agricultural  and 
grazing  interests  of  the  country.  [See  Commerce  REroRxs  for  June 
15,  1917.]  The  capital  stocks  of  these  cooperative  associations  vary 
from  £75,000  ($364,988)  to  £1.250.000  ($6,083,125),  and  they  do  a 
very  large  annual  business,  amounting  to  $17,477,164  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1916  in  the  case  of  the  largest  association. 

Foreign  Trade  of  New  Zealand. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Now  Zealand  for  1917  amounted  to 
$255,573,064,  of  which  $101,803,603  was  for  imports  and  $153,769,461 
for  exports,  as  compared  with  a  total  foreign  business  for  1916 
amounting  to  $290,171,000,  of  which  imports  supplied  $128,180,121 
and  exports  $161,990,879,  The  returns  for  1917  show  a  trade  balance 
of  $51,965,858  in  favor  of  the  Dominion. 

American  interests  in  New  Zealand  made  relatively  important 
gains  in  trade  for  1917.  The  total  imports  into  the  Dominion  de- 
clined by  $26,376,518  as  compared  with  1916,  while  imj^orts  from 
the  United  States  showed  a  decline  of  only  $337,088,  and  a  gain  of 
$7,872,497  as  compared  with  1914,  Imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom show  a  loss  of  $24,585,245  as  compared  with  1916.  The  decrease 
occurred  in  most  all  lines,  but  especially  chemicals,  dyes,  tin  plate, 
galvanized  corrugated  sheets,  wire,  hardware,  motor  cars,  rubber 
tires,  food  products,  and  paper  supplies. 

Im]>orts  from  Japan  amounted  to  $3,060,164  for  1917,  as  compared 
with  $2,739,712  for  1916  and  $912,473  for  1914.  The.sc  imports  con- 
sisted largely  of  silks  and  cotton  fabrics,  imitation  Panama  hats 
made  of  ])aper,  buttons,  notions,  toys,  curios,  and  glassware.  Japan 
is  supplying  a  large  number  of  the  cheaper  lines  provided  by  Ger- 
many before  the  war. 
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Trade  ty  Countries. 

The  value  of  the  foreifjn  commerce  of  Xew  Zealand,  including 
specie,  Avas  as  follows  by  countries  during  the  past  two  years: 


Countries. 


Imports  froifi. 


1910 


1917 


Exports  to. 


1917 


United  Kingdom.. 

Canada 

Australia 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy. ..■- 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

China 

Japan 

Philippine  Islands , 

United  Slates 

All  other  countries 

Total 


$67, 495, 70.'? 

3,  GSo,  33.3 

19,476,56.5 

21, 072 

551, 028 

20,S63 

503,615 

344,840 

500,149 

336, 392 

2,739,712 

152, 176 

19, 319, 639 

13,032,434 


$42, 
3, 
17, 


910,458 
684,236 
S15, 920 

2,015 
164, 151 

3,568 
386,467 
101, 577 
4&3, 238 
344,114 
060,164 
128,421 
982, 551 
736, 723 


$130,762,797 

3, 367, 550 

10,665,000 

10 

1, 485, 952 

24 

161 

5 

44 

813 

535, 533 

10 

12, 130, 988 

3,035,926 


$126,691,521 
4,744,993 
7, 109, 859 


2,344,641 
29 

380 


102 

876 

21,354 

813 

9,218,693 

3. 636, 200 


128,180,121   101,803,603 


161,990,879 


15.3,769,461 


Principal  Imports  by  Quantity  and  Value. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into 
New  Zealand  during  the  past  two  years  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1917 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Agricultural  machinery 

Applets,  fresh pounds . 

Bars,  bolts,  and  rods,  iron tons. 

Benzine gallons. 

Benzoline,  gasoline,  etc do... 

Bicycle^;  and  tricycles  (including  motorcycles), 

number 

Boo'cF,  paper,  and  music,  printed 

Boots,  shoos,  and  slippers dozen  pairs. 

Canvas 

Carbide  of  calcium tons . 

Carpeting,  matting,  and  oilcloth 

Cigarettes pounds. 

Cigars do . . . 

Coal tons . 

Confectionery 

Cordage  and  twine 

Corrugated  galvanized  sheet  iron,  hundred- 
weight   

Cotton  piece  goods 

Currants pounds. 

Dairying  machinery 

Drapery 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Electrical  machinery , 

Engines,  gas,  etc . . ." number. 

Fencing  wire: 

Uarlwd tons . 

Plain do... 

Figs,  dates,  and  prunes pounds . 

Glass  and  glassware 

Grain  and  pulse,  etc pounds . 

Hardware , 

Ilats  and  caps dozen. 

Hosiery 

India-rubber  goods  (other  than  tires) 

Kero?tnc. .  .•. eallons . 

Leather pounds. 

Leather  manufactures  and  saddlery 

Linseed  oil gallons. 

Lumlx:r superficial  feet. 

Manures tons . 

Matches  and  yK^tas .....gross  bo.tcs. 

Millinery 

Mineral  lubricating  oils gallons. 

Nails hundredweight . 

Paints,  colors,  and  yarnishcs 


2,939,495 

17,580 

6,319,614 

2,930,408 

13, ISO 


131,248 
""2'756' 


979,515 
52,967 
293,956 


141,409 
'i, 571,"  232 


2, 075 

1,405 

7,239 

2, 758,  .546 


$678,307 

124,062 

1,227,779 

1,801,457 

867, 055 

608,765 

1,256,165 

1,920,730 

443, 080 

172,512 

1,245,093 

1,5.52,389 

112,100 

922,328 

877,396 

574, 135 

941,979 
8,245,179 

170,371 

413,025 
1,516,090 

773,  .598 
2,308,935 

a33,331 


2,271,524 

5, 705 

5,018,193 

3,259,707 

6,214 


115,287 
850' 


431,073 

42, 188 

291.597 


21,427 


1,808,475 


23,312,400 
84  ,'570 


5,619,886 
817,1.58 


385, 612 

18,030,363 

101,109 

26«i,626 


1,423,103 

98,561 


117, 
639, 
174, 

1,WS, 
502, 

1,861. 
675, 

1,780, 
231, 
768, 
951, 
425, 
338, 
711, 

1,662, 
22«, 
478, 
566, 
495, 

1,037, 


1,238 

3,3.55 

2,415,312 


779, 775 
"73,'07i' 


4,331,862 
721,666 


146, 813 

13,941, S20 

90,  178 

223,133 


934,973 
45,661 


$563,672 

99,014 

504,057 

1,723,719 

1,136,902 

346, 9' ;2 

1,149,740 

1,952,652 

460,819 

78, 185 

751,422 

707,954 

108,031 

1,042,171 

223,148 

409,033 

174,444 
6,418,996 
246, 848 
434, 252 
957.352 
472; 357 
1,618,535 
293,937 

152, 789 
399, 072 
199,531 
6.53,357 

1,778,224 

1,251,785 
712,597 

1,020,705 
207,965 
0.53,897 

1,244,617 
362,914 
175,744 
716,081 

1,599,920 
243,734 
374,419 
471,067 
321,637 
861,570 
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^Vrticlos. 


fanor: 

"  1  Tinting hundredweight. . 

Of  licr do 

Pianos numbor. . 

I'iR  and  liar  lead tons. . 

rjK  and  scrap  iron do 

Pipes  and  fi 1 1  iiigs do 

Railway  and  tramway  plant 

RjiLsins pounds. . 

Rico hundredweight. . 

Sacks 


Secd.s,  grass  and  clover luindrcdwcight.. 

Sowing  machines number. . 

Silk  piece  goods 

Spirits gallons. . 

Stationery 

Sugar hundredweight. . 

Tea pounds. . 

Tinned  sheets  and  plates hundredweight.. 

Tobacco,  manufactured pounds. . 

Tools 


1916 


Quantity. 


316,571 
91,789 
3,426 

on 

11,889 


6,2o3,293 
10;),791 


39, 496 
9,080 


Vehicles,  motor number. . 

AVearing  apparel 

Wine gallons. . 

AVoolen  piece  goods 

-Ml  other  articles 


Total . 


1,418,931 


1,249,096 

7,982,195 

131,681 

2,785,365 


6, 171 


175,855 


Value. 


1,424,926 
918,621 
476, 173 
101,r>.l2 
168,113 

1,237,229 
457, 850 
697,053 
291,397 

1,366,313 
660, 092 
238, 677 

1,426,376 

3,416,788 
863, 268 

4,802,097 

1,880,007 
887, 859 

1,815,895 
641,692 

3,907,951 

5,957,667 
414,544 

4, 096, 722 
46, 185, 420 


128, 180, 122 


1917 


Quantity. 


298,2.54 

49,728 

1,972 

477 

12,864 

4,537 


5,479,282 
130, 181 


40,909 
11,724 


782,993 


1,36.5,878 

9,476,220 

74,618 

1,982,127 


4,692 
'7,' 477' 


Value. 


1,381,971 

631,097 

312,791 

76, 812 

299,815 

001,446 

208, 062 

604,070 

367, 435 

l,36r),839 

1,01s,  510 

285,970 

1,353,150 

2,492,918 

652,283 

5,  .531,858 

2,087,300 

633,482 

1,312,487 

586,  .'■,30 

3,113,318 

4,606,682 

356, 889 

2,614,269 

33,851,710 


101, 803, 603 


Note.— 1  hundredweight,  112  pounds;  1  ton,  2,210  pounds;  and  1  English  gallon,  1.2  .Vmericin  gallons 

The  foregoing  table  shows  a  marked  decrease  in  the  value  and 
quantities  of  imports  for  1917  from  191G,  and  quite  a  decrease  from 
1914,  when  imports  were  valued  at  $100,362,691.  The  decline  covers 
nearly  all  lines  and  is  due  to  shortage  of  suppl3\  difficulty  in  getting 
the  goods  forward,  and  an  inclination  to  economize,  rather  than  the 
inability  to  purchase,  as  money  has  been  plentiful  here  during  the 
year. 

Principal  Increases  and  Decreases  in  Imports. 

Gains  in  imports  for  1917  were  few  and  of  little  importance  and 
in  general  Avere  accounted  for  by  increased  prices.  Leather  imports 
showed  a  gain  of  $293,450  in  value  and  a  decrease  in  (luantity  of 
85,461  pounds;  pig  and  scrap  iron,  $131,702;  sugar,  Avhich  comes 
almost  entirely  from  the  Fiji  Islands,  $729,761;  tea,  $207,293;  and 
large  increases  in  wheat  and  flour  imports  as  a  result  of  the  short 
wheat  crop  for  the  1916-17  harvest. 

Exports  from  New  Zealand. 

Exports  from  this  Dominion  for  1917  amounted  to  $153,769,461, 
as  compared  with  $161,990,879  for  1916  and  $127,801,332  for  1914. 
The  British  Government  took  more  than  82  per  cent  of  the  exports, 
which  consisted  very  largely  of  butter,  cheese,  fresh  meats,  and  wool. 

Tlie  following  table  shoAvs  the  values  of  the  principal  exports  for 
1914,  1916,  and  1917: 


Articles. 


1914 


1916 


1917 


Beef,  frozen 

Rnttcr ; 

Cheese 

T-amb,  fror.on 

Mutton  and  lamb  joints,  frozen 

Mutton,  frozen 

Potted  and  preserved  meats . . . 
Wool 


i?5, 010,203 
lljo'iO.CSO 
12,478,.'!ll 
12,4:11.. '■.57 

164,147 
10,2'}3,0:!7 

511.23S 
4.5,316,002 


$10,. 012, 391 
12,810,051 
17,102,389 
11,860,147 
115,677 
12,312,101 
1,214,284 
00,276,829 


$9,769,231 
9,880,513 

]9,219,a?0 

6,650,140 

42,850 

11,962,691 
1,357,116 

59,2.51,419 
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Declared  Exports  to  United  States  by  Consular  Districts, 

Tlie  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  Dominion  for 
1917  show  a  marked  gain,  amounting  to  $14,988,510,  not  counting  re- 
turned American  goods  nor  exports  to  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico, 
or  Hawaii,  as  compared  with  $10,853,078  for  1916.  This  gain  is  ac- 
counted for  by  increases  of  $40,137  in  cocoa  beans,  $280,348  in  copra, 
and  $159,429  "in  tallow  at  Auckland :  $210,204  in  casings  and  $2,594,- 
579  in  sheep  pelts  at  Christchurch ;  and  $577,345  in  gold  and  $1,77G,7G6 
in  hemp  at  Wellington.  There  was  a  decrease  of  $1,343,751  in  wool 
from  Christchurch  and  $254,195  in  grass  seed  from  Dunedin. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  merchandise  invoiced  to 
the  United  States  and  possessions  at  this  consulate  general  and  its 
agencies  in  New  Zealand  during  1914,  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  including 
returned  American  goods: 


Places. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

$2,166,020 

2,411,135 

330, 703 

503,861 

$1,465,613 
4, 522, 647 
1,571,242 
6,407,293 

$1,811,701 
3,452,559 
1,040,970 
4,645,942 

$2,283,069 
5  138  416 

'427' 676 
7  212  945 

Wellington       

Total 

5,411,719 

13,966,795 

10,951,172 

15, 062, 106 

Exports  to  TTnited  States  from  Auckland. 

The  principal  exports  invoiced  at  the  consulate  general  at  Auck- 
land for  the  United  States,  not  including  returned  American  goods, 
were  as  follows  for  1916  and  1917: 


Articles. 


1916 


Quantity.       Value 


1917 


Quantity.       Value. 


Beans,  cocoa pounds . 

Casings 

Cinematographic  films feet . 

Copra pounds . 

Hemp do... 

Kauri  gum do . . . 

Mushrooms do... 

Pelts 


$8,209 
3,304 


353, 924 


21,637 

2,385,718 

8,516,935 

2,280 


Skins,  rab1)it pounds . 

Skins,  sheep .■ bundles. 

Tallow pounds . 

All  other  articles 


6,613 

233, 496 

,353,475 

465 

119,122 


8,379 

3, 451, 632 

2,792,206 

7,359,709 

10,176 


Total. 


15,556 
"3,'95i' 


115, 014 
'i,'2i5,'67s' 


$54, 346 

20,277 

1,S63 

286,961 

379, 920 

1,141,059 

1,861 

152, 975 

53, 898 


159, 429 
8,716 


1,744,191 


2,261,305 


There  were  no  exports  to  the  Philippines  or  Porto  Rico.  Exports 
to  Hawaii  were  valued  at  $17,271,  as  compared  with  $61,900  for  1916, 
and  consisted  almost  entirely  of  preserved  milk  and  onions.  Re- 
turned American  goods  were  valued  at  $4,493,  as  compared  with 
$5,610  for  1916,  and  consisted  principally  of  photo  supplies,  tools, 
motor  tires,  and  watches. 
Extension  of  American  Trade  in  New  Zealand. 

Indent  business  is  an  important  item  in  the  import  trade  of  this 
country  and  indent-ers  make  very  good  agents,  as  they  are  free  to 
approach  the  different  dealers  in  the  same  line,  and  act  as  sort  of  a 
free  lance;  but  when  the  lines  are  of  sufFicient  importance  small 
stocks  should  be  kept  in  hand  by  the  agent  to  fill  rush  orders.    There 
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arc  many  reliable  indent  a<;enls  in  the  ditltTent  centers  of  the 
Dominion. 

The  cooperative  trading  associations  of  the  Dominion  are  becom- 
ing- imporianl  factors  in  the  import  business  of  this  country,  and  it 
will  i^ay  to  cultivate  them  studiously.  They  are  stron*;  institutions 
backed  by  the  farmers  and  stock  raisers  of  the  hmd,  Avith  ample  cash 
at  hand.    They  deal  direct  or  throuuh  indent  agents. 

American  manufacturers  should  remember  that  the  average  New 
Zealand  trader  prefers  to  handle  British-made  goods  rather  than 
those  of  any  other  country  and  will  sometimes  pay  a  higher  price, 
so  exporters  must  be  prepared  to  offer  a  superior  article  with  a  better 
finish,  attractively  put  up  for  the  trade.  This  favorable  treatment 
of  British-made  goods  will  be  strong  for  a  time  after  the  war  closes, 
but  American  goods  should  lind  a  good  market  here. 

In  this  connection  attention  should  be  called  to  the  importance  of 
selecting  a  reliable  and  active  representative  in  New  Zealand.  Too 
many  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  have  been  unfortunate 
in  placing  their  business  for  a  term  of  yeare  in  the  hands  of  people 
here  who  do  practically, nothing  to  push  business.  This  is  a  serious 
handicap  and  shou.ld  be  avoided. 

These  matters  are  well  covered  by  tho  British  trade  commis- 
sioner in  his  1916  report  to  his  Government  as  follows: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  short  of  establishing;  their  own  branch  house  in  New 
Zealand,  which  owing  to  the  size  of  tho  market  would  not  be  worth  while  for 
more  than  a  vei-y  few  trades,  the  best  method  of  operating  in  most  lines  is 
through  a  pure  commission  agent  holding  consignment  stock  if  possible.  My 
reasons  for  holding  this  opinion  are  chiefly  that  it  forces  the  manufacturer  to 
take  care  in  the  appointment  of  his  agent;  that  it  requires  liim  to  watch  the 
market  closely ;  that  it  prevents  undue  profits,  whicli  ai-e  often  loaded  on  to  the 
price  by  buying  agents  if  stocks  are  held  ;  and  that  it  facilitates  sales  in  a  mar- 
ket far  distant  from  the  source  of  sujiply.  It  is  xmreasonal)le  to  expect  the 
agent  to  bear  all  the  risks  and  responsibilities  of  the  business,  and  it  is  a 
short-sighted  policy  to  deny  him  the  fullest  information  at  all  times  to  assist 
him  to  sell  the  goods  he  carries. 

Suggestions  to  Exporters.. 

American  exporters  who  wish  to  enter  these  markets  should  under- 
stand that  many  of  the  leading  New  Zealand  importers  have  branches 
in  the  principal  centers  of  Auckland,  Christcliurch.  Dunedin,  and 
^^'ellington,  and  in  some  cases  branches  in  some  of  the  smaller  cities, 
with  a  growing  tendency  to  locate  tho  head  otlico  of  the  importing 
house  at  AVcllington,  because  of  its  central  location.  These  import- 
ing houses  send  out  salesmen  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

AVhen  branches  are  not  maintained  it  is  difficult  and  expensive  for 
an  agent  to  cover  the  entire  country,  as  it  is  about  800  miles  from 
Auckland  to  Dunedin.  AVith  this  in  mind  American  exporters 
should  liberally  l)ack  an  agent  to  introduce  a  line  and  then  stand 
by  him  to  the  limit  as  long  as  he  gets  results.  This  country  imports 
manufactured  articles  anniuilly  to  the  value  of  about  $100  per  capita, 
and  it  will  pay  to  cultivate  the  trade  carefully. 

This  is  a  rapidly  developing  country  with  great  natural  resources, 
and  it  will  pay  l)etter  to  work  for  future  than  immediate  trade,  as 
indicated  by  the  following  extract  from  the  191G  trade  report  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner: 

It  is  to  the  New  Zealand  of  the  future  (liat  manufacturers  at  home  should 
look  rather  tlian  to  the  actual  nuirket  of  tho  present.    li  will  be  sometime  before 
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New  Zealand  can  become  anything  of  an  industrial  country,  so  that  for  a 
great  many  years  it  will  offer  increased  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  imported 
goods. 

Delayed  Shipping  Documents — Trade  Publications. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  considerable  complaint  because  of* 
the  delay  of  shipping  documents  for  sliipments  leaving  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States  via  Panama  Canal.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  understood  that  vessels  leaving  New  York  for  New  Zealand 
make  the  voyage  in  25  to  35  days,  while  mail  scarcely  ever  arrives 
from  New  York  via  Stin  Francisco  or  Vancouver  in  less  than  25 
days;  and,  since  the  steamers  leave  San  Francisco  and  Vancouxer 
every  alternate  fortnight,  if  mail  just  misses  the  steamer  it  means 
that  the  documents  do  not  arrive  in  New  Zealand  short  of  39  or  40 
days.  This  is  very  inconvenient  when  shipments  are  to  be  delivered 
direct  from  the  docks  to  the  different  purchasers,  as  in  the  case  of 
indent  agents  and  many  wholesale  importing  houses.  A  mail  pouch 
should  be  forwarded  by  each  steamer  taking  cargo  and  the  exporters 
be  urged  to  make  use  of  this  in  sending  forward  all  of  their  shipping 
documents. 

This  consulate  general  is  now  receiving  4  daily  papers,  90  trade 
publications,  and  manj'^  catalogues,  all  being  placed  on  the  tables  and 
racks  in  the  reading  room  connected  with  the  office,  or  made  use  of 
in  other  ways,  and  later  distributed  where  they  w^ill  do  the  most 
good.  The  city  public  library  takes  from  30  to  40  trade  and  indus- 
trial journals  regularly  for  the  tables  in  the  public  reading  room. 
The  daily  papers  of  the  larger  cities  have  large  circulations  and 
measure  up  well  w^ith  the  daily  papers  at  home  in  cities  of  80,000  to 
100,000  population.  There  are  also  some  weeklies  that  reach  the 
farmers,  which  offer  good  advertising  space. 

CKRISTCHURCH  AGENCY. 

By    Consular   Agent   John   H.    Stringer. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  taxation  necessitated  by  the  heavy 
war  expenses,  the  farming  community  of  Canterbury  experienced  a 
prosperous  j^car  for  1917.  The  taking  over  of  practically  all  the 
primary  products  by  the  Government  is  an  experiment  which,  tried 
for  the  first  time  in  1915-16,  proved  to  be  on  the  whole  distinctly 
successful,  and  if  prices  alone  had  to  be  considered  the  farming  com- 
munity could  be  said  to  be  in  a  particularly  fortunate  position.  The 
pastoral  industry  of  the  Canterbury  district  represents  fully  80  per 
cent  of  the  exports  from  that  part  of  the  country. 
Dairying  Industry — Fruit  Growing. 

The  dairying  industry,  although  comparatively  small  in  Canter- 
bury as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  Dominion,  benefited  by 
the  arrangements  made  by  the  British  Government  to  take  the  whole 
of  the  cheese  output  at  19  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.,  and  by  the  high 
prices  ruling  for  l)utter.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in 
Canterbury  adaptable  for  dairying,  and  it  is  believed  that,  as  Can- 
terbury dairying  land  can  be  purchased  nnich  cheaper  than  in  most 
of  the  localities  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion  in  which  the  industry 
has  been  established,  dairying  in  Canterbury  will  before  long  show 
greater  progress  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto. 
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The  fruit-groAvin<;  industry  in  Canterbury  us  in  other  parts  of  the 
Dominion  l\as  received  a  temporary  setback  consequent  on  the  al- 
most comph'te  suspension  of  the  exjiort  trade,  a  result  of  the  over- 
gseas  shii)pin^  probU'ui  arisin<;  out  of  war  conditions.  The  provision 
made  for  cool  storaii(>  of  fruit,  however,  has  been  a  *rreat  benefit  to 
frrowers  and  consumers  alike — to  the  Grower  in  ])reventinfr  the  mar- 
icet  beini2:  izlutted.  and  to  the  consumer  in  pi'ovidin^  fruit  at  reason- 
able prices  throughout  the  whole  year.  The  phintin<>;  of  orchards 
continued,  as  many  believe  after  the  Avar  the  industry  will  come  into 
its  own. 
Agricultural  Development. 

Owing  to  the  increased  demands  upon  the  farming  interests  of  the 
country  as  a.  result  of  the  heavy  taxation  growing  out  of  the  war, 
an  etfort  is  being  made  to  get  the  best  results  in  the  Canterbury  dis- 
trict. A  movement  to  encourage  the  planting  of  lucerne  (alfalfa) 
is  meeting  with  success.  This  is  the  result  of  an  investigation  made 
b}^  Mr.  Alexander  Macpherson,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ,  who  visited  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  the 
interests  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  at  the  time  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  Also  the  shortage  of  farm  labor  has  called  for 
a  greater  use  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements.  Demon- 
strations have  been  given  along  different  lines,  and  especially  of  the 
once-over  tiller,  which  has  met  with  general  commendation.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  })roduction  of  the  Dominion  falls  far  behind  the 
productiveness  attained  in  many  of  the  more  advanced  agricultural 
countJ'ies,  and  there  is  a  disjiosition  to  speed  up  and  meet  as  near  as 
i:)ossiblc  the  more  advanced  ideas  along  this  line.  The  New  Zealand 
Government  is  recognizing  this  by  a  more  comprehensive  scheme  of 
agricultural  education  in  the  dilTerent  public  institutions  of  the 
countr}'. 

On  account  of  the  shortage  of  the  wheat  crop  during  the  season 
1916-17,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  personally  conducted  a  cam- 
])aign  in  the  Canterbury  district,  urging  an  increase  in  the  acreage 
to  be  sown  to  wheat,  to  insure,  if  possible,  that  ample  wheat  should 
be  raised  in  the  Dominion  for  the  requirements  of  the  people.  The 
response  by  the  wheat  growers  was  highly  commendable.  The  min- 
ister Avas  able  to  announce,  early  in  the  present  yeai-,  that  203.571 
acres  had  been  sown  in  wheat  in  South  Island  (the  larger  portion 
in  Canterbury),  and  8,178  acres  in  North  Island,  a  total  of  i271,740 
acres.  He  also  stated  that  harvest  prospects  were  such  that  he  hoped 
there  would  be  no  necessity  to  import  from  Australia  during  the 
present  year. 
The  Use  of  Hydroelectric  Power. 

Of  increasing  importance  to  the  Canterbury  farmer  and  the  Can- 
terbury industrialist  is  the  Government  hydroelectric  installation 
at  Lake  Coleridge,  70  miles  west  of  Christchurch.  Power  from  the 
Lake  Coleridge  installation  is  at  present  largely  used  for  agricul- 
tural operations,  and  as  transmission  lines  are  extended  further  into 
the  country  districts  power  is  being  readily  taken. 

The  current  from  the  Lake  Coleridge  power  plant  has  done  much 
to  develop  and  enliven  the  city  of  Christchurch  and  its  suburbs.  Tlie 
city  is  now  almost  entirely  lighted  by  electricity,  and  very  cheaply 
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at  that.  The  power  is  also  extensivelj'^  used  in  the  industrial  plants 
of  the  city,  and  the  growth  is  regular  but  quite  rapid.  The  consump- 
tion of  current  in  Christchurch  and  vicinity  amounted  to  about 
4,000,000  units  for  the  fiscal  year  1915-16,  with  about  12,000,000 
units  for  1916-17,  and  an  estimated  consumption  of  18,000,000  units 
for  1917-18.  During  1915-16  individual  consumers  took  77,000  units, 
and  it  is  estimated  they  will  take  250,000  units  in  1917-18. 

Manufacturing  Industries. 

The  industries  of  Canterbury  suffered  to  some  extent  during  the 
year  owing  to  the  depletion  of  labor.  Nevertheless,  the  principal 
industries  in  Canterbury  were  fairly  busy.  There  were  no  great 
developments  in  establishing  new^  industries,  owing  to  difficulty  in 
securing  machinery  and  the  absorption  of  capital  in  other  lines. 
The  shortage  of  shipping  facilities  has  brought  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  importance  of  the  development  of  industries  along 
many  lines,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  when  conditions  return  to 
normal  more  will  be  done  in  an  industrial  way  in  the  Canterbury 
district. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  prin- 
cipal declared  exports  (not  including  i-eturned  American  goods  nor 
exports  to  tlie  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  or  Hawaii)  invoiced  at  the 
Christchurch  consular  agency  for  the  United  States  during  1916 
and  1917: 


Articles. 


Quantity.        Value. 


Quantity.        Value 


Casings bundles . 

Cow  hair pounds . 

Grass  seed do . . . 

Honip do . . . 

Leather pacJrages. 

Pelts bundles- 

Sheep number . 

Skins: 

Rabbit pounds. 

Sheep bundles . 

Tallow pounds. 

Wool do . . . 

All  other  articles 


345, 761 
5,401 

55, 440 
5,702,906 


$347, 393 

192 

9,242 

474,567 


1,096,020 
285 


,259,511 
10, 1S8 


2, 821 


579,481 

2,770 

17,800 

5, 648, 685 

20 

355,016 

119 

5,203 


, 343, 751 
335 


Total. 


3,448,000 


S557, 597 

515 

1,803 

620, 023 

12, 895 

3,854,090 

5,791 

2,536 


DUNEDIN  AGENCY. 

By   Consular   Agent   Frederick  O.   Bridgcnian. 

The  local  industries  of  the  Dunedin  district  prospered  during  the 
past  3^ear,  the  woolen  mills  particularly  being  kept  very  busy  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts  for  khaki  cloth  and  woolen  underclothing.  A  new 
industry  has  been  started  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  namely, 
canning  rabbit  for  export.  Two  canning  factories  were  established 
in  Central  Otago  and  their  prospects  were  bright.  But  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  tin  and  also  to  the  accumulation  of  the  output  through 
the  lack  of  shipping  space,  the  factories  have  been  practically  closed 
most  of  the  time.  A  considerable  quantity  of  these  canned  rabbits 
are  in  the  freezing  stores  awaiting  shipment. 
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Fruit  Industry  Increasing — General  Exports. 

Tlu'  fruit  industry  is  still  increasing  in  the  Otu<];o  district,  and  the 
outj)ut  will  be  very  large  in  a  few  years.  Unfortunately,  the  best 
market  for  apples,  viz.  South  America,  is  now  closed,  owin^  to  the 
discontinuance  of  steam  service  via  Cape  Horn,  to  Argentma  and 
Brazil  since  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Previously  large 
shi|)monts  of  ajiples  wei'e  made  from  here  to  Argentina  with  ad- 
vantaget)us  results,  the  demand  from  South  America  being  luilimited. 
Other  markets  for  the  fruit  have  yet  to  be  found. 

The  principal  ex]X)rts  from  Otago  arc  dairy  products,  frozen  meat, 
wool,  hides,  sheepskins,  tallow,  flax,  grass  seeds,  and  rabbit  skins; 
the  total  amounting  to  $9,005,94-1:  for  the  year  ended  April  30,  1917. 
•  Wool  is  usually  the  principal  export  to.thc  United  States  from  this 
district,  but  the  whole  clip  of  the  Dominion  has  been  commandeered 
by  the  British  Government  during  the  period  of  the  war.  The 
growers  of  wool  are  getting  good  prices,  ranging  for  this  season's 
clip  at  from  14d.  to  22d.  (28  to  44  cents)  per  pound  according  to 
grades.  Payment  for  the  wool  is  made  by  tne  (lovernment  10  days 
after  valuation.  Rabbit  skins  have  been  in  good  demand,  and  a  fairly 
large  quantity  is  going  to  the  United  States.  Prices  for  these  have 
advanced  very  considerably  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war;  skins 
wdiich  brought  20d.  (40  cents)  per  pound  before  the  Avar  are  now^ 
realizing  from  4s.  to  5s.  ($0.97  to  $1.21)  per  pound. 
Increased  Cost  of  Living — Shipping. 

The  increased  cost  of  living  in  conseciuence  of  the  war  is  not  so 
high  in  Dunedin  as  in  some  other  centers  of  the  Dominion.  The 
increase  is  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 

Shipping  has  been  dull  at  this  port  during  the  year.  Many  of  the 
ocean  steamers  with  cargoes  from  abroad  have  arrived  and  discharged 
at  Auckland  or  Wellington  and  not  come  further  south,  the  goods  for 
southern  ports  being  transshipped  to  coastal  steamers,  which  is 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  traders  in  the  South  Island. 

The  folloAving  table  giving  the  imports  and  exports  by  weight  or 
measurement  for  the  year  show-s  quite  a  decline,  particularly  in  the 
exports. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Routes. 

1912-lG 
average. 

1917 

1912-16 
average. 

1917 

Tom. 
95,553 
191,842 

Torus. 
67,039 
190,036 

Tons. 
33,630 
122,413 

Tom. 
16,148 

Intercolonial  and  coastal 

111,027 

Total       .                         

287,395 

257,075 

156, 043 

127, 175 

During  1917,  446  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  596,979,  arrived 
in  tlie  port  of  Dunedin,  as  compared  with  616  vessels,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  819,030,  for  the  previous  year. 

To  reach  the  town  wharves  at  the  upper  harbor  of  Dunedin,  vessels 
have  to  i)r(jceed  up  a  dredged  channel  from  the  deep-watr  harboer  of 
Port  Chalmers,  a  distance  of  10  miles.  This  channel  gives  a  mini- 
mum de])th  of  19  feet,  and  vessels  drawing  22  feet  can  be  brought  up. 
Owing  to  the  necessity  of  reducing  expenses  and  to  the  scarcity  of 
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labor,  the  harbor  board  has  stopped  dredging  operations  since  May, 
1916.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  the  depths  and  conditions  of 
the  harbor  and  its  approaches  liave  been  well  maintained,  although 
it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  harbor  going  back  in  any 
way,  to  expend  approximately  £5,000  ($24,333)  in  dredging  certain 
spots. 

Interest  Rates — Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

Money  continues  to  be  plentiful  in  this  market  in  spite  of  large  in- 
vestments in  the  war  loans.  The  bank  rates  for  discounts  and  ad- 
vances are  from  5-i  to  7  per  cent,  and  on  mortgages  of  first-class  se- 
curities 5i  to  0  per  cent. 

Tlie  principal  exports  invoiced  at  the  Dunedin  agency  for  the 
United  States  (not  inchiding  returned  American  goods  nor  exports 
to  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  or  Hawaii),  for  1916  and  1917  were 
as  follows: 


Articles. 

191G 

1917 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Casings 

nemp 

Polls  .  .                       

casks.. 

bales 

24 

S8,293 

8 
1,623 

$3,493 
82,342 

11 

l,21fi 

334 

3,799 

336,208 

95,445 

3,955 
21 

.'<2,011 

Skins 

Tallow 

bales.. 

casks.. 

24^,969 
2,418 

Wool...                    .  . 

pounds.. 

1,700,-360 

595, 067 
505 

Total 

1,039,315 

419,233 

Returned  American  goods  amounted  to  $7,509.  No  exports  went  to 
Hawaii  or  Porto  Rico.  Exports  to  the  Philippines  consisted  of  one 
dredging  plant,  valued  at  $934. 

WELLINGTON  AGENCY. 

By  Consular  Agent  Arthur  E.  'Wliyte. 

Trade  at  the  port  of  Wellington  during  1917  was  generally  well 
maintained,  despite  the  shortage  of  shipping,  and  mei'cliants  report 
a  very  profitaljle  year.  The  presence  of  the  main  military  camp  here 
is  a  contributing  factor  to  tlie  general  prosperity.  Not  being  a  manu- 
facturing center,  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  men  for  militar,y  service 
is  not  felt  to  any  extent  in  AVellington. 

Import  and  Export  Trade — Building  Materials  Needed. 

The  import  trade  has  fallen  very  considerably  and  a  further  de- 
cline must  be  looked  for,  the  main  cause  being  tlie  inability  of  the 
manufacturers  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  this  small  community. 

The  demand  for  the  produce  of  the  country,  such  as  wool,  meat, 
butter,  cheese,  and  hemp,  is  at  present  almost  insatiable.  The  cold 
storage  and  freezing  Avorks  are  full,  and  unless  shipping  is  available 
soon  the  lack  of  further  storage  accommodation  may  become  serious. 
So  far  the  British  Government  has  purchased  its  supplies  delivered 
on  the  wharf  or  in  cold  storage,  giving  financial  relief.  Money  is 
very  plentiful,  although  the  public  is  chary  of  investments. 
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Riiil(lin<r  operations  uiv  carricil  on  with  t'xtri'iiie  (lilliciilly  and  at 
ffi'oatly  onhaiuod  prices.  Steel,  wire  rojie,  fencinp;  wire,  railway, 
tramway,  and  inininii-  material,  and  builders'  re(|iiisites  are  heeomiiifr 
almost  iinj)ro('iiraltle  a(  even  the  present  liii::h  ])riees.  If  America 
has  these  <i(;ods  to  otl'er,  now  is  the  lime  to  <;et  a  <^ood  footin*;.  Per- 
sonal representation  and  business  push  will  accomplish  much;  corre- 
spondence is  very  unsatisfactory.  Most  commercitil  houses  are  con- 
tent with  their  present  turnover  and  are  not  anxious  to  ex])and,  the 
main  reason  bein<i-  llu>  inijiosition  of  an  income  tax  of  7s.  6d.  ($1.S;5) 
in  the  pound  sterling-  ($4.S(>(;r))  on  all  income  over  £ri,400  ($31. HG). 
Labor  Conditions — Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  lal)or  available  throuirhout  the  Dominion  is  fully  employed  at 
highly  remunerative  rates,  which  have  increased  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  caused  by  the  war.  Skilled 
tradesmen,  carpenters,  plumbers,  mechanics,  and  miners,  ])articularlv 
the  latter,  are  badly  needed.  Coal  and  gold  miners  can  easily  earn  oil 
an  average  from  20s.  to  30s.  ($4.87  to  $7.30)  per  day.  Tlie  cost  of 
food  at  most  mining  camps  averages  slightly  under  20s  per  week. 
These  conditions  are  likely  to  prevail  until  some  time  after  the  Avar. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal 
exports  declared  at  the  Wellington  consular  agency  for  shipment  to 
the  United  States  during  191G  and  1917: 


Articles. 

1916 

1917 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

V^alue. 

Bullion  (gold) 

S2, 722,  .575 

444, 645 

204 

875, 1.57 

4,. 576 

523,090 

2,84-1 

4,202 

11,874 

$3,299,920 
503  879 

Casings,  sausage 

Grass  seed 

Hemp 

Peas 

Pelts 

Rubber,  scrap 

Sheep,  live 

Skins: 

Calf 

pounds.. 

tons.. 

bushels.. 

dozen.. 

tons.. 

number.. 

do.... 

bales. 

1,120 

4,673 

1,.386 

C9, 265 

23  ■ 

12-' 

9, 913 

90,72.1 

8.577 

795 

46,761 

111 

124' 

18,626 
2,651,923 
2,561 
662, 431 
1,626 
8,479 

Rabbit 

41 

18,203 

Sheep 

nuinbor.. 

tons.. 

13,317 

29,170 

Tallow 

43} 

12  127 

Al'  other  articles 

3,826 

1  544 

Total 

4,622,172 

7  isi  317 



There  were  no  exports  to  the  Philippines,  Porto  Eico,  or  HaAvaii. 
Returned  American  goods  were  valued  at  $31,G28,  as  compared  Avitli 
$21,549  for  191G.  The  most  important  items  consisted  of  cotton  piece 
goods,  $2,097;  electric  appliances,  $1,873;  picture  films,  $5,572; 
periodicals,  $4,548;  and  motor  tires,  $12,930. 

Exports  from  Wellington  to  the  United  States  showed  a  gain  of 
$2,559,145  as  compared  with  191G,  principally  in  bullion,  hemp,  and 
pelts.  There  is  promise  of  an  increase  in  the  export  of  hemj^  and 
pelts  to  America  during  1918,  and  there  Avill  doubtless  be  fairly  heavy 
shipments  of  avooI  and  talloAV  during  the  year. 

Outlook  for  the  Future. 

The  prosperity  of  New  Zealand  depends  on  the  ])rices  obtained 
abroad  for  its  pi-oduce,  mostly  foodstuffs  and  wool.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  expect  that  prices  will  remain  high  for  some  years  after  the 
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war.  However,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  at  present  the 
agricultiiral  population  is  working  for  one  customer,  the  British 
Government,  and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Government 
orders  will  probabl}'  cease  suddenly,  causing  some  confusion  and 
fluctuations  till  things  adjust  themselves.  The  jjosition  will  un- 
doubtedly be  difficult,  but  the  financial  stability  of  the  country  must 
not  be  underestimated,  and  one  can  confidently  urge  American  manu- 
facturers to  endeavor  to  secure  a  footing  here. 
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